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* The true whales have no teeth. 
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Instead | teeth are varied in different animals, to cor- 
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birth the mouth shows no marks of teeth. 
The rudiments, however, of two sets are at 
that moment contained in the jaws, for after 
the pulps [of which mention was made in the 
last number] have nearly formed the first set 
of teeth, they each send off a little pulp, like 
a bud, which seems to spring from their sides, 
and is destined for the formation of the second 
set.” “Inthe sixth and seventh year the jaws 
have grown so much that they are too large 


| for the [deciduous or milk] teeth. Spaces are 


left between them, they get loose, and begin 
to fall out. ‘The permanent teeth spring up 
in their places ; but it is not until eighteen or 
twenty, that, the jaw having acquired its full 
size, the hindermost tooth, commonly called 
the wisdom tooth, has room to rise, and then 
the process of dentition is complete.” 

As we find the shape and character of the 


of them they are provided with certain plates respond with their habits and the kinds of 
called whalebone, solid at the top, but open- | food upon which they subsist, so also we find 
ing out like a brush at the bottom. A num-|that the articulation or junction of the jaws 
ber of these are placed across the palate in| is varied in such a manner as to allow of the 
parallel rows from the lips to the top of the | motion best suited to give effect to the kind 
throat. However singular it may appear, it}of teeth placed in them. Thus, “in car- 
is no less true, that whales feed upon ex- | nivorous animals the teeth are chiefly used 
tremely minute animals, chiefly of the mol-|in cutting their food, and close one within 
luscous kind. These are known to exist in\the other like the blades of scissors. The 
the greatest numbers in the northern seas, | only motion necessary here, then, is a direct 
insomuch that Captain Franklin says the | up-and-down motion, such as would be given 
slightest thaw on an iceberg, produced a/|by a hinge ; and this consequently, is all that 
number of little pools that seemed absolutely | they are allowed; the lower jaw being closely 
alive, so great were the swarms of animal-| locked into a deep cavity of the upper. In 
cules. When the whale then wishes to feed, | graminivorous animals, where the molar teeth 
he encloses in his enormous mouth a large | have broad flat surfaces for grinding, this mo- 
portion of this his appropriate food. ‘The | tion would no longer be sufficient. In them, 
next thing is to swallow it, but the immense | therefore, the jaws are united by surfaces 
quantity of water by which it is surrounded | playing freely over each other, and thus al- 
would be of no use, or rather, would be a/ lowing a free motion from side to side. They 
great inconvenience, in the stomach. To get | have also the hinge-like motiun, which is ne- 


rid of this, then, he makes the motion of 
swallowing, at the same time stopping the 
true passage to the stomach. The water is 
thus passed through all these plates of whale- 
bone, by which it is completely strained of its 
animalcules, and arrives at the back of the 
throat, pure. But here the passage down- 
wards is closed against it, so that it is forced 
upwards into two large membranous pouches 
situated in the head just beneath the skin. 
Strong muscular fibres meet over these 
pouches, by the contraction of which they are 
pressed on, and the water expelled through 
the spiracles, or blowing-holes, with great 
force, sometimes rising to the height of thirty 
feet, or upwards.” 

“The teeth in men are placed beyond the 
reach of the circulation ; and hence arises the 
necessity for the second set, which are both 
larger and more numerous than the first, to 
suit the increased size of the jaw-bone. At 


cessary to enable them to crop their food. 
There is still a third kind of motion, by 
which the lower jaw is thrust forward and 
drawn backward, and which is seen in the 
gnawing animals. It is necessary for the 
advantageous employment of their chisel- 
shaped front teeth, it being the motion by 
which the beaver, or rat, gnaws through a 
piece of timber.” “ All the kinds of motion 
here mentioned, exist in the jaws of man. 
The hinge-like motion is used in biting our 
food, the lateral in chewing it. For the mo- 
tion from behind forwards, there does not ap- 
pear any particular necessity; but that we 
have it, any one can convince himself by 
moving the under jaw beyond the upper. 
From this variety of motion, from the form 
of the teeth, and the structure of the digestive 
canal, it is evident that man is not, like other 
animals, confined either te flesh or grass, but 
is omnivorous, capable of living on all kinds 
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of food. Were he otherwise, his faculty for 
supporting all varieties of temperature would 
be of no use. In the snowy regions of Terra 
del Fuego, or the ice-bound coasts of the 
Northern sea, no vegetables are to be had for 
many months in the year. During this time, 
therefore, the inhabitants use a wholly ani- 
mal diet, and they appear as vigorous and 
healthy on it, as those of the temperate zone 
do on a mixed diet. In the torrid zone, on 
the contrary, where flocks and herds would 
languish beneath the heat of the tropical sun, 
where scarcely sufficient grass could often 
be found for their subsistence, and where 
their numbers would be constantly diminished 
by the attacks of beasts of prey, mankind no 
longer depend upon animal food, but find its 
place amply supplied by numerous and valu- 
able vegetable productions.” 

“ During mastication the food is constantly 
mixed with the saliva, which is supplied by 
three glands on each side, called salivary.” 
[One is situated just below the ear, one just 
beneath and within the lower jaw bone, and 
one beneath the tongue.] “The saliva is 
poured into the mouth [through little ducts 
running from the glands] most abundantly 
during meals, the quantity furnished varying 
according to the quality of the food, but be- 
ing generally about six ounces. The influence 
of the mind over the salivary glands is well 
marked. The mouth waters when we see, 
and with.some, when they even read of, a 
savoury dish.” ‘ This liquid serves not only 
to make into a paste the food when chewed, 
but also to keep the organs of taste in that 
state of moisture necessary for the proper 
execution of their functions. We may there- 
fore expect to find the glands which supply 
it, large and numerous in those animals whose 
food requires long and laborious chewing ; and 
on the other hand, diminished, or altogether 
absent, where the food is swallowed down as 
taken, or where the tongue, hard and horny, 
must be totally deprived of all discrimination 
of tastes. And such is really the case. The 
ruminating animals are well known to be 
those whose food requires the most continued 
mastication, and in them we find the whole 
mouth, as it were, set round with these glands, 
and even new ones added which are not to be 
found in man. The carnivorous animals, 
such as the lion and tiger, who greedily swal- 
low their prey after a few hasty cuts with 
their teeth, are much worse provided in this 
respect; while many fishes, who swallow their 
prey whole, and in whom, as we have said, 
the teeth are rather organs of prehension 
than of mastication, are totally devoid of any 
thing that can properly be called a salivary 
gland.” 

“ ‘The camel has an apparatus found in no 
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other animal, for moistening the back part of | muscles, applied against these openings, so as 
its throat, over and above the abundant supply ter close them, and prevent the food from en- 
of salivary glands which it possesses in com- | tering. If in the act of swallowing, a strong 
mon with other ruminantia. How beautifully | exertion be suddenly made, such as a burst 
suited to the wants of this ‘Ship of the de-| of laughter, the barrier is forced, and the 
sert!’ The ostrich, of all birds, has the most | food partly expelled through the nostrils. 
abundant salivary apparatus. ‘The glands are | Just at the root of the tongue, and in front of 
collected in a crescent shaped mass, which | the c sophagus or gullet, | is the opening of 
runs along the edges of the tongue, and forms | the wind-pipe, a narrow slit about three quar- 
the greatest part of its bulk. Their moisture | ters of an inch in length. Projecting out at 
is poured out from a crowd of orifices pierced | the base of the tongue, and immediately over 
on the inferior surface of this organ.” In|the opening of the wind-pipe, is a peculiar 
these last mentioned cases, we see how mar- | little lid, termed the epiglottis, which closes 
vellously the organization of that part of the|the chink when any thing is swallowed, so 
animal is adapted to the situation and cir- | completely as to prevent, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances under which they are naturally | cumstances, the least drop or crumb from 
placed. | getting in. 

“Compare with these inhabitants of ‘the| The pharynx extends to about the middle, 
dry and barren land,’ those of their own class| or the lower third, of the throat before it 
which are most directly opposed to them in| terminates in the esophagus or gullet, which 
their habitations; with the camel compare | latter is a muscular cylindrical tube placed 
the whale, which, equally with itself, belongs | behind the wind-pipe, running along the neck, 
to the great class mammalia; with the ostrich | between it and the back bone, and after get- 
compare the waterfowl, which equally claims | ting into the chest, descending behind the 
the name of a bird, and we shall find in these | heart and lungs, and entering the stomach 
latter, the salivary glands either quite oblite-| near its left extremity. During mastication, 
rated, or so reduced in size, as merely to| the parts of the mouth are in continual action. 
mark the place which in other animals they | The tongue presses the food under the teeth, 
would occupy. In serpents, it is one of these | the muscles of the cheeks prevent it from 
glands which secretes the poison, but the ex-| collecting between them and the jaws, the 
pulsion of the poison from the gland is al-|lips close to prevent it falling out, and the 
ways determined by a voluntary act of the | Salivary ducts bring a constant supply of 
serpent ; ; and it is remarkable, that though so | liquid to moisten and soften it. When it has 
deadly when instilled into a wound, it is per-| undergone all this, it is fit for deglutition, 
fectly harmless when swallowed.” and the morsel is collected by the assistance 

As the description of the passage from the | of the lips, cheeks, and tongue, from all parts 
mouth to the stomach is made by our author|of the mouth. It is then placed on the back 
with reference to a plate of the parts, which|of the tongue; the jaws are closed; the 
accompanies it, and of which we cannot avail | tongue presses against the palate, or movable 
ourselves, we will endeavour to condense the|arch, which is drawn back and closes the 
whole in such language as will, we trust, en-| posterior nares, the morsel is pushed into the 
able our readers easily to comprehend it. pharynx, the constrictor muscles of which 

Immediately behind the mouth is placed a] seize hold on it, at the same time drawing 
funnel shaped cavity, termed the pharynz,|the wind-pipe up so as to place its opening 
formed by muscles which completely surround | under the epiglottis, over the back of which 
it, and lined with the same membrane as the | the morsel must pass, then drive it into the 
mouth. The posterior part of this cavity is| esophagus, the circular muscles of which 
bounded by the cervical spine, covered with| immediately come into play, and acting in 
muscular fibre, and supporting the head ; and | succession from above downwards with great 
its luwer part terminates in the @sophagus,| rapidity, force it along the whole tube until 
or tube leading directly to the stomach, and| it is safely lodged in the stomach. 
commonly called the gullet. At the point} This description shows that the food does 
where the mouth terminates in the pharynz,| not descend, as is commonly supposed, by its 
there hangs a movable arched curtain, which | own weight. Were this the case, how could 
any one may see in himself by the aid of a! the horse swallow, whose head, in grazing, is 
looking glass, in the centre of which is situ-| much lower than his stomach ? It also explains 

ated the little body usually called the palate,|the feat sometimes performed by mounte- 
but which, anatomists, on account of its be-| banks, who standing on the head, drink a 
ing shaped like a grape, denominate the/| glass of wine, to the great astonishment of 
uvula. A little behind this curtain, another | the dupes who cannot imagine how they 
pair of arches spring > separated from it at| make it go up. 
the bottom, but joining it at the base of the 
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(To be continued.) 


uvula. In the interval between the curtain —— 
and the posterior arch, on each side, are THE PRACTICAL TOURIST. 
placed the tonsils, vulgarly called the “al- A new American publication has within a 


monds of the ear ;” which are glands pouring} short time made its appearance, in two 
out a mucous secretion to lubricate the parts,|duodecimo volumes, the title of which is 
and assist the passage of the food downwards. | “‘ Sketches of the State of the useful Arts and 
Behind these arches, the passages from the | of Society, Scenery, &c. &c. in Great Bri- 
nostrils open into the pharynx, and during | tain, France, and Holland; or the Practical 
the act of swallowing, the movable curtain at | Tourist,” by Zachariah Allen. The princi- 
the back of the mouth, is, by the appropriate | pal design of the writer being “ to examine 


into the effects of the important improvements 
in machinery upon the state of society at the 
present day,” the character of the work is 
consequently different from the general cast 
of books of travels, having regard chiefly to 
objects of utility; yet, besides embodying 
much interesting and valuable information of 
that nature, the pages are diversified with 
notices of manners and customs, and lively 
descriptive passages. We have marked for 
quotation such parts as appeared to us most 
adapted for transferring to “ ‘The Friend,” and 
passing over the narrative of the voyage from 
New York to Liverpool, and much of what 
is recorded relative to the latter place, we 
shall begin with the author’s first introduc- 
tion to an English hotel, including the divert- 
ing embarrassment in which he became in- 
volved, owing to customs varying from those 
with which he had been familiar. 

* After establishing myself at the hotel, my 
attention was directed to observing the cus- 


toms which prevail in the administration of 


the civil affairs of eating and drinking, in or- 
der to conform myself to the usual modes of 
living adopted by English travellers in their 
own country. In practising some parts of 
the internal economy of an English hotel, an 
American feels a little awkward. A _ break- 
fast, a dinner, and, even tea or supper, are 
matters of serious consideration, and are not 
here precipitately shared by the hungry guest 
with only the trouble of drawing his chair to 
a well spread table, on equal terms with some 
scores of fellow-lodgers, as is commonly the 
case at the hotels in the United States. At 
some of the minor inns, the commercial gen- 
tlemen, or travellers, as they are emphati- 
cally called, or travelling agents for the sale 
of various manufactures, as they might more 
definitely be termed, dine together at a com- 
mon table. But at the hotels and large inns, 
each individual or distinct party of gentlemen 
take seats at separate little boxes or tables, 
arranged in order around a hall or coflee- 
room, and partake of their breakfasts or din- 
ners in a solitary, unsocial manner. After 
having taken a seat at table at the hour most 


| convenient or agreeable, should you not have 


left an order for the specific articles for din- 
ner, you have gravely to consider the bill of 
fare handed you, and to select what will best 
suit your palate. The bread and potatoes are 
always furnished; but all the viands which 
you may order to be placed on the table, are 
specifically charged. A landlord’s account 
of a few weeks’ board, when made out at 
large, swells with a daily growth to a fright- 
ful size. The numerous items darken the 
whole surface of a fair sheet of paper with 
all the daily details of gastronomic perform- 
ances upon roast beef, fish, and pastry—even 
including the almonds and raisins, and fruit 
of the dessert. Some study is required to 
plan out a dinner, and arithmetical powers 
must be exercised in settling for it. 

“ Commencing with the morning of the 
first day of my arrival, I seated myscif at my 
solitary breakfast table, and summoned the 
waiter before me to receive orders for my 
morning meal. Having determined upon the 
selection of tea, as my usual favourite beve- 
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rage, the waiter presented, instead of the in- 
fusion already prepared as I expected, an 
empty teapot, freshly rinsed with hot water, 
and a catty box stored with several varieties 
of the Chinese herb. Having always been in 
the habit of receiving a steaming cup under 
happier auspices, with the honours of the tea 
table dispensed by fairer hands than my own, 
I was totally unprepared for the sudden ap- 
parition of an empty teapot with its yawning 
mouth opened wide before me, to be replenish- | 
ed according to my own taste. The process 
of making a palatable cup of tea, it is well 
known, requires some little share of the prac- 
tical skill of a good housewife, to apportion 
the requisite quantity of the herb to the wa- 
ter in which it is to be infused. Conscious of 
my deficiency of skill in this matter, and 
ashamed to acknowledge it, lest I should ex- 
cite the smiles of those who were enviably 
sipping the well prepared contents of their 
cups around me, and loth at the same time to 
manifest so much apparent fickleness of pur- 
pose as to order coffee, (which is always 
ready prepared, and is for this reason, as I 
afterwards discovered, commonly ordered by 
Americans, novices in this art like myself,) I 
hesitated, until quickened to a decision by 
the appearance of the waiter; who continued 
to stand like some haunting spectre, present- 
ing the still gaping mouth of the teapot ex- 
tended at arm’s length in front of me. Thus 
driven to desperation, I extracted with scru- 
pulous nicety a small portion of the contents 
of one of the catty boxes, and discharged the 
few shrivelled leaves into the receptacle ex- 
tended to receive them. On perceiving the 
scanty measure dealt out by me, the waiter 
shook the teapot, and looked into its obscure 
cavity, to assure himself that he did not 
labour under an optical delusion; and then 
again at me with a significant smile. He, 
however, filled the vessel with boiling water 
from the spout of the brightly scoured copper 
tea kettle, which usually in winter occupies 
a corner of the grate, simmering and emitting 
vapour, and ready at hand for all emergencies, 
whether it may be to temper the morning 
beverage, or evening dram of whiskey punch 
or toddy. Whilst the tea is steeping, the 
waiter places before you the usual breakfast 
of an Englishman—a roll of bread, or dry 
toast and muffins, some eggs, and butter, to- 

ther with the sugar bowl and milk pot. 

hilst these preparations are making, you 
have leisure to despatch the perusal of the 
morning papers, which form an indispensabie 
accompaniment of the breakfast table. Think- 
ing more of the result of my first essay, than 
of the contents of the papers before me, I 
watched with intense interest the first gush 
from the inverted beak. It was truly dismay- 
ing to behold the bright limpid stream of 
boiling water make its exit, almost as colour- 
less as it entered. Ona second trial, I pro- 
ceeded with a bolder, and more unsparing 
hand, and was scarcely more gratified than 
by the first experiment. The white porcelain 
cup was now contrasted with the deep amber 
colour of the fluid poured into it, the concen- 
trated strength of which might have disturbed 
even the nerves of a giant. This cup-full 
































was also rejected, and a third experiment 
rendered me for ever master of the art and 
mystery of the due preparation of a cup of 
tea.” 

The recent introduction of gas in several | 
of our cities for lighting the streets, &c., and 
especially the magnificent scale of prepara- 
tions in that line going on in this city, are | 
attracting much attention at the present time. | 
The annexed extract, relative to the use of | 
that article in Liverpool, may therefore be | 
acceptable ; to which we subjoin the author’s | 
brief but interesting notice of the asylum for | 
the blind in the same city. 

“The streets of Liverpool are lighted by | 
gas, which is also introduced into the shops | 
and houses by small pipes, that are conducted | 
over the various‘apartments. For lighting 
close rooms, the fetid odour attending the | 
combustion of coal gas has been found dis- 
agreeable. In the shops containing a glit- 


tering array of silver ware, the portion of| 


sulphurated hydrogen, that escapes from the 
gas pipes unconsumed, pervades the air and 
penetrates every case, coating the purest 
silver with a black crust, as if alloyed with 
lead. Even the complexions of the fair, ren- 
dered artificially white by certain pigments 
or cosmetics, are immediately attacked by 





this gas, which combines with the metallic 
oxide forming the basis of the paint. The 
snowy tints of the skin, under the effects of 
the gas, become gradually darker, like the 
dusky twilight stealing over the firmament, 
until an European might be mistaken for an 
Ethiopian beauty. One is rendered sensible 
of approaching the ges works, by the effluvium 
or peculiar odour of the products of the distil- 
lation of the coal, which is here so offensive 
as to have become a subject of complaint to 
all the neighbourhood, according to the state- 
ment of one of the workmen. To carry off the 
disagreeable odours and to discharge them in 
the air with as little annoyance as possible to 
the disquieted neighbours, the chimneys are 
built so lofty as to rival the spire of a church, 
being about 150 feet high. They are con- 
spicuous landmarks for directing the stranger 
in his rambles over the city. The formation 
of coal gas is effected in a simple manner, by 
placing bituminous coal in cast iron retorts, 
or air-tight hollow vessels of this metal, and 
subjecting it to a strong heat in a furnace. 
Oil, rosin, wood, and indeed almost every 
substance which yields flame during combus- 
tion, may be used to create inflammable gas. 
The coal, when thus heated in red hot iron 
retorts, parts with the inflammable gas, which 
rising in the form of smoke is conducted by 
pipes to a vessel of lime water, through which 
it passes in ascending bubbles, to become puri- 
fied by it ; after which it continues to pass on 
through pipes until it enters an immense 
sheet-iron gas vessel, of the capacious size of 
the hold of a ship, suspended like an inverted 
tumbler over a cistern of water; and so ac- 
curately balanced by ropes passing over pul- 
leys and connected with weights, as to rise in 
the water, whilst the gas passes into it, and 
renders it more buoyant, and also to descend 
when the gas passes off into the pipes of dis- 


| tribation. A very ingenious contrivance is 


employed to measure the quantity of gas pro- 
duced each day, and the quantity that the in- 
habitants of each house consume. A small 
machine resembling a little water wheel, 
with floats fitted to move around in a tight 
metallic case, is connected with the current 
of gas passing through the pipes. In its 
passage the gas drives before it the floats, 
causing the wheel to turn regularly, as if a 
stream of water were acting upon it. At 
every revolution of this wheel, a certain 
quantity of gas is enclosed between each of 
the floats. ‘The number of revolutions of the 
wheel is indicated by a train of cog wheels, 
like that of clock work; and the hand or in- 
dex moving around the dial plate, also re- 
sembling that of an ordinary clock, points out 
at once on inspection the quantity of gas that 
has passed through the machine. To avoid 
the impurities of coal gas, whale oil is now 
frequently substituted in place of the coal in 
the red hot iron retorts, into which it is 
caused to trickle slowly. Four feet of coal 
gas are required per hour, to produce about 
as much light as an argand lamp, or six wax 
candles. A gallon of whale oil, it is stated, 
affords 100 cubical feet of oil gas, and one 
and a half cubical feet will burn for an hour 
and yield as much light as an argand lamp. 
Oil gas, it appears, possesses as much illumi- 
nating power as thrice its volume of coal gas. 

“Gas is now used in most of the large 
towns in England, to light the shops and 
dwelling houses, as well as the streets. The 
annual expense of a light equal to that of an 
argand lamp is about £1 3, ($5 60) with 
permission to burn the same every evening 
from sunset until nine o’clock. Where many 
lights are used on the same premises, a con- 
siderable discount is allowed. 

“The asylum for the blind is an interest- 
ing institution. The stranger, after paying a 
tribute of admiration to the commercial en- 
terprise of the inhabitants of Liverpool, turns 
with grateful emotions to this proof of their 
humanity. Here, many unfortunate beings, 
for whose eyes the light of the sun is poured 
forth in vain, appear in various neatly ar- 
ranged apartments, busily employed in earn- 
ing their daily bread by the labour of their 
skilfully directed hands. By means of long 
and patient practice, their sense of touch is 
rendered so acute, as to supply, in a degree, 
their defect of vision. Seated at their various 
labours, with their sightless orbs exposed to 
view, they present a spectacle which excites 
the warmest feelings of compassion for their 
melancholy bereavement. They patiently ex- 
ert their remaining faculties in making bas- 
kets ; weaving webbing, or hearth rugs; spin- 
ning twine, or fish lines ; and braiding whip 
lashes. Some of them who sew, succeed even 
in threading needles—while others, who make 
shoes, are enabled to guide the bristles of the 
waxed ends into the awl holes. The peculiar 
advantage of this charitable institution con- 
sists in furnishing to those who are most un- 
fortunately both poor and blind, not only a 
comfortable home, but valuable instruction in 
various handicraft arts. The practice of 
these arts beguiles their time, and by putting 
into their hands the means of gaining a re- 
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spectable subsistence, relieves them from the 
apprehension of a dependence on the stinted 
support of the poor-house. 

“The rapid increase of the parish or bo- 
rough of Liverpool is exhibited in the follow- 
ing table. The census of England is taken 
regularly, once in every ten years, in the 
same manner as in the United States. 


Per cent. increase 


Year. Populat on. im ten years, 
1701 5,714 

1811 94,376 22 
182] 118,972 26 
1821 165,221 37 


“In this tabular view, the population of the 
neighbouring towns of Everton, Kirkdale, 
West Derby and Harrington, are not included ; 
these being adjacent to Liverpool, almost like 
its suburbs, swell the amount of population 
collected on this spot to upwards of 200,000.” 





WHEAT-IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


The New York Farmer publishes a letter 
from Henry Coleman, announcing an import- 
ant discovery for the destruction of the grain 
fly. 

The grain fly or insect, which for a few 
years past has been destructive to wheat in 
many parts of the country, has this year ex- 
tended its ravages, and excited, wherever he 
made his appearance, very serious alarm. An 
eminent farmer in the state of New York 
wrote to me a year since, that he must give 
up the cultivation of wheat, as his crops were 
so much injured, that he hardly obtained a 
return equal to the seed sown. I know an- 
other instance in the same state, where, 
though the straw was large, and the ap- 
pearance promising, yet from thirty bushels 
sown not more than seven were obtained. I 
have known other cases, in which the whole 
field has been mowed and sold for litter; and 
in a recent excursion up the valley of the 
Connecticut, I have heard complaints. every 
where, and seen hundreds and hundreds of 
acres so destroyed, that the grain they would 
yield would hardly pay for the reaping. Be- 
sides’ this, the same insect has destroyed 
many fields of rye in the same manner as 
the wheat, and had been found this year in 
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leaving nothing but the husk, in which are 
found several small yellow worms, about an 
eighth of an inch in length. As the work of 
destruction is now completed, any further ob- 
servations of his habits are of no import- 
ance, unless we can some way reach, so as 
to destroy, the germ of the future insect. 
No preparation of the seed or ground has yet 
| been found effectual to this end. 

The continuance of the fly upon the grain 
is thought not to exceed three or four days, 
and they are seen in great numbers just at 
night. Some farmers have found late sowing 
a partial security, as the season for the flies 

‘had passed away before the wheat was in 
|condition for their attack. Spring wheat, 
sown as late as the 20th of May, has in a 
great measure escaped, while that sown as 
late as the 7th and &th of June, has been un- 
touched, though in the case of such very late 
sowing, the farmer will be very fortunate if, 
in attempting to escape the fly, he does not 
get nipt by the frost. 

I have now, however, the extraordinary 
| nppins of announcing to the agricultural 
public, what there is reason to believe will 
prove an effectual, as it is a reasonable and 
Rea preventive. Should it prove effec- 
‘tual, the remedy will be worth millions and 
| millions of dollars to the country. It was 


quant Lyman, of Lancaster, N. H., an intelli- 
gent, an enlightened, and practical farmer, 
whose crop of wheat usually averages from 
twenty-five to thirty bushels per acre. It 
consists in the application of fine slacked lime 
to the wheat, just at the time of its heading 
out and flowering, at the rate of about a peck 
to the acre. 


It is sown broadcast upon the wheat while | 


the dew is en, and the field is rendered white 
with it. ‘The best mode of applying it, is 


with the hand, and for the person who sows | 


it, taking his proper breadth or cast, to walk 





mised me a more particular account of the 
experiment and result, and likewise Mr. Bel- 
lows, which, as soon as received, I shall be 
happy to communicate. I have received an 
indirect and indefinite communication, that 
the same experiment has been successfully 
made in Gilmanton, N. H., but I have not 
yet been able to obtain either the name or 
the details. Henry CoLeman. 


Meadowbanks, Sept. 15th, 1835. 


From Smith's Scientific Tracts. 
NATURAL HISTORY OF CAOUTCHOUC. 


Some time within the last twelve years, an indivi. 
dual brought from Para, a port in Brazil, into Boston 
or Salem, a small number of India rubber shoes. It 
proved; for the sailor, a profitable adventure, and in- 
duced him in a second voyage to import a larger num- 
ber. The success of these small beginnings, induced 
others to enter the business, which has been con- 
stantly increasing, until, in 1832, it was computed 
| that there were 500,000 pairs of India rubber shoes 
imported into the United States. Thus has a sub- 
stance, once extremely expensive, and restricted to 
the sole use of erasing pencil marks, become an almost 
indispensable article of wearing apparel; and uccessi- 
| ble to all classes, on account of its cheapness and 
abundance. 

The caontchouc, or gum elastic, which is brought to 
this country, is the product of two trees, the “ haevea 
caoutchouch,” and the “ jatropa elastica,” which grow 
spontancously in several provinces of Brazil. Para is 





communicated to me ona late tour of agri- | the chief depot of the urticle, and I believe the sole 
cultural enquiry and observation, by Dr. Eli-| 


place of export. It is also obtained from several trees 
| which grow in the East Indies ; but it is scarcely ever 
| brought thence to this country, and certainly never 
in large quantities, 
The local name, in Para, of the tree which affords 
the caoutchouc, is * pao de seringa.” It attains the 
| height of an ordinary New England white oak, and is 
represented as decidedly handsome. The juice, as it 
flows from the tree, is called “ laite de seringa.” The 
gum is procured and manufactured by native Indians, 
in the fullowing manner :—Every morning, generally 
| before sunrise, the trees are tapped by making an in- 
| cision through the bark, and a short distance in the 


| wood, with a hatchet. A cup of moisty clay is then 
| plastered upon the tree, just below the wound; so that 
the laite, as it issues from the tree, is effectually ar- 


rested. In this manner, about severty trees are put 


backwards, so that he may not cover himself | under contributjon by one individual. Generally, iu 


with the lime. It must be sown whilst the 
wheat is wet, or the dew is on, and the phi- 
losophy of its application is very simple. ‘The 


|maggot of the fly is deposited between the | 


grain and the stalk. It is of course an ani- 


| four hours after the sun is risen, the juice stops flow. 
ing, and it is hastily collected, by skilfully detaching 
| the cup from the tree, and pouring its contents into a 
calabash. 

From the above number of seventy trees about four 
| quarts of juice are collected, which are sufficient for 


; : : ee the manutucture of three pair: nen’ ; - 
the oats; the progress of the insect has been} mal substance. The lime or alkali mixing |’ © pairs of men’s shoes of ordi 


about forty miles a year; and a distinguished 
gentleman in Vermont, a practical and ex- 
tensive farmer, remarked that he feared they 
would on this account be obliged to relinquish 
the cultivation of small grains. 

The habits of the insects have not yet been 
accurately observed. I myself have not yet 
seen the ‘fly, but have seen the worms in the 
kernel after the grain has been destroyed. 
He is represented as being a small reddish 
fly, which is seen hovering over the wheat 
fields in immense numbers, while just in 
flower, and has been observed to light upon 
the kernel or bud, to ascend it, and then de- 
scending in the inner side, to deposit his egg 
between the stalk and the kernel. I purposely 
avoid the use of all scientific terms, wishing 
to be understood by common farmers. From 
this egg the worm is generated, which en- 
tirely consumes the grain while in the milk, 


with the dew, is carried down upon it, and | 


neutralises or destroys it. Dr. Lyman has 
now tried this preventive three successive 
years, and has invariably, as he assures me, 
saved his crops, while those of his neighbours 
have invariably been destroyed. 

l visited, at the same time, the field of a 
Mr. Bellows, in the same town, who had been 
advised by Dr. Lyman to make this applica- 
tion. The field consisted of several acres. 

| He did it, and it has proved successful ; but 


nary size and thickness. ‘The making of shves and 
| all other articles, is commenced immediately on the 
juice being collected. Shoes are moulded upon lasts 
| sent out from this country for that purpose. The lasts 
j are provided with a handle at the top and near the 
| hecl, and are smeared over with a thin coat of clay. 
, Other artic’es are formed upon patterns of clay, which 
| are fashioned by the rude artist, sometimes with con- 
| siderable taste; but oftener in the most grotesque 
| figures. The juice is dipped up in small quantities, 
| and poured over the forms, which are then held over 
| a dense smoke a few seconds. Another coat of juice 
is applied and smoked; and so on successively, until 
| a sufficient thickness is obtained. Twenty-five or 





what is strongly confirmatory of the value of| thirty coats are necessary for a shoe of common thick- 


this. remedy, is the fact that a field of rye, 
belonging to Mr. Bellows, adjoining his wheat, 
and I think within the same enclosure, which 


ness. The articles, in this state, are placed in a dry 
situation for twenty-four hours, when they will have 
acquired sufficient consistency to receive the figured 
impressions with which they are usually ornamented. 


was not limed, has been nearly destroyed by | These impressions are made by engraved blocks, pre- 
pared in this country. During the twenty-four hours 
that the articles are drying, they are covered with a 
copivus moisture. This spontancous separation of the 
more liquid portions of the juice, and the coagulation 
oc another and by far the greatest portion, takes place 


the fly. 

‘These are certainly very important experi- 
ments, and I make no delay in presenting 
them to the public. Dr. Lyman has pro- 
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even when the juice is received into bottles and care- 
fully protected trom access of air. From this cause, 
all attempts to transport it to different parts in an 
unaltered condition bave failed. I have several bot- 
tles which were prepared with the utmost care, and 
the contents of sone of which were combined with 
various sulvents; but in every one, the juice has sepa- 
rated into the liquid and cougulable portions. 

The natives are extremely food of sipping the fresh 
laite ; and I am informed by the gentleman trom whom 
many of the above particulars were obtained, and 
whose veracity is unquestionable, that it is a palat- 
able beverage, resembling in taste, as much as it does 
in appearance, fresh cow's milk. ; 

The smoke which is indispensable in the making 


bustion of a species of nut; and the natives insist 


that the smoke from no other article will answer the 


purpose. 

The caoutchouc trees are tapped every other duy, 
and are said to yield a better juice, and in greater 
quantities, afier having been drawn from a number of 
years. The trees yield most abun‘antly during the 
wet season ; but the juice is of an inferior quality. 

Since the gum elastic has become abundant and 
cheap, it has been applied to a variety of new uses; 
for which its peculiar chemical and mechanical pro- 
perties admirably adapt it. It is well known that 
cleth is now covered with a thin coat of it, from which 
garments are made abrolutely water-proof; and during 
the few storms that we have had, the past summer, 
groups of individuals might be seen clad in their 
elastic mail; apparently about as much annoyed by 
the rain, as a flock of ducks. More recently, the 
caoutclouc has been so skilfully applied, either within 
the meshes of the cloth or between the pieces, that 
there is no appearance of it externally. I have seen 
what appeared to be a tube of ordinary cotton cloth, 
which, when filled with water, even subjected to the 
hydrosiatic pressure of a column four feet high, proved 
absolutely impervious to the liquid. 

The employment of this substance in the manufac- 
ture of various surgical instruments bas supplied no 
mean contribution to the healing art. In fact, the 
extensive usefulness of this muterial is just beginning 
to be known; although its consumption has increased 





mark on the finer sort of paper, was the royal arms 


of England. The consumption of this article was | 


great, at this time, and large fortunes were made b 


monopolies for the support of his government. Among | Ascending on high by a glittering stair, 
others was that of manufacturing paper. The water | And voices of music inviting me there. 


But vain were their greetings ;—for, tho’ passing fair 
Was each object that thrill’d and delighted me there, 


those who had purchased the exclusive right to make Oppress'd and dejected, transfixed to the spot, 

and vend it. This, among other monopolies, was set | Those spirits passed by, and I heeded them not; 
aside by the parliament that brought Charles to the | Rejected their proffers, and scorning the care 
scaffuld, and by way of showing their contempt for | Which would press me to take the white livery there. 


the king, they ordered the royal arms to be taken 
trom paper, and a fool, with his cap and bells, to be 
substituted. This was done in 1649. And I have 
scen old manuscripts, written between that period and 
1666, bearing a distinct water mark, a fool wearing 


| But, weary and angry, I answer’d, at last, 

| A voice full of kindness and pity that pass’d— 
“TI will not your whiteness, your livery wear: 
My dwelling is earthly, my home is not here.” 


the dress he is described us appearing in, about the | Then they mounted their lofty, mysterious stair, 
of India rubber articles, is procured from the com- | courts of British monarchs. Cromwell, when secure 


in his power, changed the water mark, by substitut- 
ing a dragon grasping in his hand arrows of fire, and 
afterward by putting his own coat of arms in its 
place. When Charles II. came to the throne, he re- 
stored the royal arms to paper, and erlarged the size of 
the sheet. It is now more than an hundred and ceventy- 
five years since the fool’s cap and bells were taken 
from paper, but still, paper of the size which the rump 
parliament ordered for their journals, bears the name 
of the water mark then ordered as an indignity to 
Charles. 
For ‘* The Friend.” 
LINES 


Suggested by reading an account, in “ The Friend,” 
of a Remarkable Dream.* 

Ye followers of pleasure! ye votaries of mirth, 

Whose spirits ne’er rise from the dust of this earth, 

To my groveling sight, to my view, has been given 

The brightness, the gladness, the glory, of Heaven. 

My eyes they have witness’d, my footsteps have trod, 

The holy Jerusalem—the City of God! 

And oh! for a pencil to paint unto men, 

The vision of glory that burst on me then. 


I stood in the midst of a populous square, 
And forms, in the garb of all nations, were there. 
And never was stamp’d, on humanity’s brow, 


| Such looks, and such grace, as encircled me now ; 


to an extent that could hardly have been predicted, at | So thoughtful, so cheerful, such settled repose, 
a time when a piece as big as a cent was sold for) As no spirit, impure and unsanctified, knows, 


ninepence. 


The Sandwich Islanders.—In the year 1824, as 
nearly as we can recollect, the king and queen of the 
Sandwich Islands stopped at Rio de Janeiro on their 
way to Englaad, where they both died, as many of 
our readers may recollect. During their stay we paid 
a visit to their majesties, and had a conversation with 
them through an interpreter. ihey were of the com- 
plexion of var Indians, and of very large stature, and 
were accompanied by a suite of several persous, male 
and female, all of whom were, as well as themselves, 
dressed in European fashion. Their habits, however, 
were not quite in royal order, aud the necessity of 
conforming to foreign manners and customs, appeared 
to place them under somewhat moré restraint than 
the Ludian felt himself, who once pulled off his boots 
in the drawing room of President Madison, For in. 
stance, they were remarkably fond of eating raw fish, 
and the female portion of the court, including the 
queen, coutrived one day to buy some that were pass. 
ing the dvor, upon which they made a most royal 
banquet. Upon one occasion they were invited out 


to breakfast at the house of the Russian consul, and | 


after they had gone through the ceremony of sitting 
at table with the invited guests, and partaking ac- 
cording to etiquette of a moderate portion of the vi- 
ands that were set before them, they walked into the 
pantry, to which the dishes had been removed, and 
fell to with their fingers, to demolish the remains, in 
native style. Bathing was so necessary to their com- 
fort, that one day after dining, or breaxfasting, at the 
British consul’s, the queen by way of a bath desired 
to have some buckets of water poured over her, which 
was dune.— United States Gazette. 


The Origin of the word Foolscap Paper.—It is well 
known that Charles [.,of England, granted numerous 


In the regions of earth, never broke on my sight, 
All changeless and calm, such ineffable light ; 
Not the dazzling, bewildering, light of the sun— 
An abiding, unchanging, etherial one. 





| And with me was left one bright messenger there. 


|“ Oh enter,” he said, and he gave me his hand, 


With accents resistless, in tone of command ; 


“Oh, why dost thou linger? oh, why should’st thou 


fall? 


Do not all tribes and colours press into that hall ? 
There is rest, there is peace, there is happiness there— 
Earth has not a hope so transcendantly fair.” 


Resisting no longer those accents so bland, 

I stood with that holy, that purified band ; 

In a garment of whiteness ascended that stair, 
And words cannot utter the scene that was there. 
But I felt—yes, oppressively felt, though among, 
My spirit had nought with this purified throng. 


One form, beyond thought, more divine and more fair, 

More awful, more kingly, more holy, was there. 

To his praise seemed the music, the dance, and the 
song, 

Their life and their joy seem’d to him to belong. 

They pressed me to join in the dance and the lays 


Which they gave to Ais name, which they sang to Ais 
praise. 


Oh! the spirit of evil encompassed me then : 

Sat enthron’d in my heart and my aspect; for when 

The Lord of that glorious company saw, 

I thrill’d in each pulse, I stood trembling with awe ; 

But my heart, it grew hardened, though music then 
broke 

On my ear, like the tones of a harp, when he spoke. 


“Oh! why art thou silent, and solemn, and sad ? 
My people have triumph’d—my people are glad! 
Come join in their gladness, unite in their song— 
Nor sorrow nor sadness to Heaven belong !” 


"T'was a light that oppress’d me with feelings of sad- | From that being of light, from that heavenly brow, 


ness, 


gladness. 


Love, unspeakable love, was regarding me now. 
While around there seem’d nought but the spirit of | 


“ Your dance I will join not, you heavenly throng, 
I know not the measure, I sing not the song.” 


Here were pavements of gold, that were shining and | His glance was like lightning, his voice was like thun- 


bright, 
And buildings, whose windows transmitted a light 


calm, 


In the garb that to kingdom and nation belong ; 
Then entered a palace, more massive and bright 
Than as yet had appeared to my wondering sight. 
Its steps they ascended, its portal they cross’d, 

And, though earnest my gaze, to my vision were lost. 





Whose robes had been wash’d in the blood of the Lawn. 


On those pavements of gold trod that heavenly throng, | And oh! that this vision, this foretaste thus given, 


der, 
The whirlwind encompass’d, earth parted asunder. 


Like the shades of the rainbow ; and oh! ’twas a home | He said, (while my spirit, o’erwhelmed with fear, 
Where meekness might bend, and where charity come. | Saw the doom that awaited,) “Taz wat poxst 
And for them were these dwellings, bright, holy, and 


THOU HERE?” 


| Thus ended my dream: and my dwelling-place then 


Was once more on this earth with the children of men. 


Of the gladness, the glory, the brightness, of Heaven, 
Might flash on my vision, when tempted to cling 
To those pleasures that earthly imaginings bring. 


Oh, I saw not a mansion, a dwelling-place there, 
For those who, like me, walked in vanity here, 


For a moment were lost; then, pure, spotless, and | Nor bow’d at Avs altar, nor knelt at Ais shrine— 


bright, 
Again re-appeared, in a garment of white ; 


“ These, these,” saith Jehovah, “shall never be mine. 
For vice and impurity never can come 


And earth’s brightest imaginings ne’er could compare | To my glorious dwelling, my heavenly home.” 


With the splendour, the glory, the harmony there. 
Nor marble, nor crystal, nor gold, was that hall— 
It was light—holy light—shone alike upon all. 


And oh! for a pencil to paint unto men 

The vision of beauty that burst on me then, 

As I stood in this region, transcendantly bright, 
Regarding those forms, clad in raiment so white, 





* See Vol. 8, page 413. 


"Twas the gentle in spirit—the simple in heart, 

Who bestow’d on a perishing brother a part ; 

"T'was for them who had counted, as worthless and 
dross, 

Those things which would lead from the way of the 
Cross ; 

Whose hope, fraught with joy, with their God to find 
favour, 

Was alone thro’ the suffering, the blood of a Saviour. 
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*T was for them who had walked but as aliens here— 

Whose portion was oft but the sigh and the tear; 

Who ne’er, in self-righteousness, wisdom, or pride, 

A crucified Lord, a Redeemer, dénied. 

Oh, these are the worthy—these stand round the throne, 

Whom Emanuel hath promis’d, “ my father will own.” 

Then turn to the way of the ransom’d your feet, 

And yet you may stand round the bright mercy seat, 

With Him, the incarnate, immaculate Lamb 

Who sitteth enthroned with the “ Holy I Am”— 

Your pathway no longer all clouded and dim— 

In the home of the Cherub and bright Seraphim. 
Philadelphia. 


From the American Advocate of Peace. 


Analogy between War and Judicial Redress. 


There is a notion current that the princi- 
ples of those who would abolish war, imply a 
virtual abolition of redress of injuries by the 
civil magistrate. ‘Those who decry war, it 
seems to be thought, are of the opinion that 
moral force alone is sufficient to govern the 
world,—an opinion as contrary to Scripture 
as it is to common sense. The magistrate, 
it is there said, “ beareth not the sword in 
vain.” Abolish war!—you might as well in 
civil society cut off the executive arm, demo- 
lish every prison, turn loose the robber and 
the assassin, discard all physical coercion or 
restraint, and leave the law of the land to 
sustain its own authority by commending it- 
self to every man’s conscience, whether he 
has one or not. Thus say those who regard 
war and judicial force as one thing. We 
propose briefly to see whether they are in 
fact one or not. 

In: civil society, the method of obtaining 
redress of wrongs, or of punishing crime, 
. consists of a series of steps admirably ar- 
 Fanged to exclude interest and passion, and 
‘to conduct to justice without violating hu- 
“‘manity. 

First, Complaint of the wrong must be 
made to some legally constituted authority. 

Second, Notice of the complaint must be 
given to the party against whom it is made, 
and due time allowed him to prepare for his 
vindication. 

Third, The complaint must be tried in 
open court. With what extreme concern for 
the rights of humanity, and, at the same 
time, with what regard to justice, the tribu- 
nal of the law, in countries where liberty and 
civilization are most cdvanced, is constituted ! 
What a provision for the selection of the jury! 
first, their qualifications prescribed by the law ; 
then chosen by the freemen; then drawn out 
by a responsible and disinterested officer, by 
lot; then the right of chalienge,—how guard- 
ed at every step! What gravity and wisdom 
are required in the judge! what'experience in 


the law! how independent ‘in the tenure of 


his office, and yet responsible if he steps be- 
yond the line of good behaviour! The feel- 
ings of the jury im unison with those of the 
people—and the feelings of the judge, from 
his habits of abstraction and seclusion, suited 
to check popular sentiment, when running to 
excess; the division of duties between the 
judge and the jury—how every thing is ar- 
ranged to ensure the ends of impartial jus- 
tice! Both parties have an opportunity to 


confront each other with witnesses. These 
witnesses, to be competent, must sustain a 
fair character for veracity, not be interested 
in the issue, within certain limits not be 
allied by kin to the parties, be under the 
sanctions of an oath, or at least, liable, if 
false, to suffer the pains and penalties of per- 
jury. They must undergo a most scrutiniz- 
ing examination, and their testimony be 
thoroughly sifted by the parties themselves, 
or their counsel, as well as by the court. 
The pleadings must be conducted by certain 
rules, whose object is to shut out all extrane- 
ous matter, and to lead to the issue—the real 
question in dispute—so that neither by falla- 
cy, sophistry, nor any other means, may the 
judges be led away from what they are called 
to decide, to decide upon something else. In 
jury cases, the jury must be unanimous, and 
the judge has power to cause them to review 
their verdict a certain number of times. Ob- 




































the accused, as if to avow their solemn sense 
of the responsibilities under which they are 


sentence, pronounced, not by the same indi- 
viduals who tried the facts, but by the judge. 


provision of the law, by which, in certain 
circumstances, the judgment may be suspend- 
ed or arrested, and a new trial obtained. We 
must observe, too, that the judgment, or sen- 
tence, is not left to the uncontrolled discretion 
of the judge, but must be either according to 
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serve, too, the great care which is used to 
keep the jury free from bias, to see that they 
are all together while making up their minds, 
and present in court when the verdict is pro- 
nounced, and assenting to it as their own, 
and, in criminal cases, regarding the face of 


placed. 
After the verdict follows the judgment or 


We must not, however, pass over here the 


the amount of injury as found by the verdict, 
or, at least, within certain limits prescribed 
by the law. We must observe, again, the 
gradation of tribunals, so constituted, that ap- 
peal may be made from one to another, until 
you arrive at the one designed to possess in 
the highest degree the requisites necessary 
to ensure a right decision. What an arrange- 
ment for cooling down the fires of passion, 
and for giving its fumes opportunity to pass 
away! What a machinery for sifting a case, 
and leaving the truth as unmingled as human 
imperfection will allow ! 

We must remember, too, that the whole of 
this process is regulated by a system of rules 
formed by the gradual accumulations of time, 
and shaped and adjusted by many upright, 
discriminating, and comprehensive minds. It 
is not, in fact, the jury who try the case, 
nor the judge who passes sentence,—it is 
the taw—“ the gathered wisdom of a thou- 
sand years,”—* void of desire and fear, lust 
and anger.” “To the law and the testimo- 
ny,” is the great rule of the judicial system. 
Who can look upon such a mode of redress- 
ing injuries without the greatest admiration ? 
Who can regard without astonishment its 
balancings and /its safety-guards? What in- 
finite pains taken to ensure regularity and 
uniformity of action—decisions and prece- 
dents preserved, lest the mind be left to 
wander at each new case through an untried 
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path, without any thing to guide it! And by 
the equity proceedings, what provision for 
the relief from hardship which the law, by 
reason of this very uniformity, cannot touch ! 
True, we hear of the law’s delay, but it de- 
lays only to give time for truth and justice 
to be ascertained.* The essence of despot- 
ism is despatch. In Turkey, no complaint of 
the law’s delay is ever heard. It is only in 
England, in America, and in countries where 
justice, in her humanity, adopts as one of 
her maxims, “ Better that ten guilty persons 
should escape, than that one innocent man 
should suffer.” True, we sometimes hear of 
the “ glorious uncertainty” of the law. But 
certainty is the characteristic of rashness ra- 
ther than of prudence, of passion rather than 
of reason. 

Judgment or sentence is followed by its 
execution. This, however, is not always im- 
mediate. Delay, especially in important cri- 
minal cases, still interposes to rectify the 
errors of human judgment. ‘Time triumphs 
over ignorance, and prejudice, and passion. 
Time and justice, how inseparable! Where 
liberty, and especially where life, is at stake, 
with what caution, with what tender regard, 
the law proceeds! The accused has been 
examined before a magistrate, indicted by 
the unanimous voice of twelve impartial men, 
tried by twelve others equally impartial, sen- 
tenced by the law through the mouth of her 
interpreter, and at each of these steps might 
have been discharged if no good reason for 
farther proceedings appeared ; and now, in 
the last extremity, hope is still held out to 
innocence. Reprieve or pardon may be 
granted if new facts come to light, and es- 
sential error in the past proceedings be dis- 
covered. In capital cases, too, the sentence 
of the judge must await the warrant of the 
highest executive authority before it can be 
put in execution. Certainly, in the civil law, 
human life seems to be esteemed as some- 
thing worth. Nor is the soul overlooked. 
The solemn admonition of the court, and the 
earnest exhortations of the ministers of reli- 
gion, unite with the reflections of the convict- 
ed, and urge him to prepare for his future 
abode. 

It is to be observed that the redress which 
the civil law requires, is required of the very 
persons who have committed the injury. The 
penalty falls upon the wrong-doers themselves. 
[ am aware, however, that individuals may be 
made to suffer who are not in any wise con- 
nected with the wrong, except as held respon- 
sible on grounds of public policy for the acts 
of those by whom it has been committed. 
But never is this the case where the penalty 
involves any thing more than pecuniary da- 
mages. ‘The civil law does not presume to 
touch the liberties or the person of any man, 
except for offences committed in his own 

rson. 

The law does not, having pronounced judg- 
ment upon the guilty, consider her task ac- 





* It is not the writer’s design to eay that delay 
may not be carried farther than is necessary for this 
end. When, however, it is so carried, it is not a pro- 
per use of the system, but an abuse of it. 
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complished. She follows still with watchful 
eye, directs the mode of its execution, and 
guides the hand of him whom she entrusts 
with this important office. If he fails to fol- 
low the mode which she prescribes, he him- 
self falls under her condemnation, and is 
visited with chastisement. Throughout her 
whole course, she pursues her purpose with 
one even tenor—seeking to do justice, and 
yet, in doing justice, loves mercy. 

Such is a brief sketch of the general mode 
by which injuries are redressed in civil so- 
ciety,—a mode which, though it may after 
all fail of doing perfect justice, must still, as 
a work of human reason, command our high- 
est admiration. 

But how is it with war? Where shall we 
look for the analogy? In what behold the 
parallel? Here, there is no authority con- 
stituted by law to which complaint may be 
made,—no established, invariable rule, re- 
quiring notice of the complaint, and time and 
opportunity for vindication,—no tribunal to 
try the cause—no evidence solemnly and im- 
partially examined—no correction of error— 
no appeal—no judge to pronounce sentence— 
no reprieve—no pardon—no officer conti- 
nually under the inspection of law, to put 
the judgment in execution—no precise cha- 
racter or amount prescribed to the penalty— 
the objects on whom it is to fall undefined— 
and no time assigned for its duration. Or 
rather, I should say that law, judge, counsel, 
evidence, and executioner, all centre in one 
single authority, and that, the interested par- 
ty itself. Complaint of the injury is given 
or not, as may suit views of expediency—the 
party makes its own decision—falls to work 
to execute its own vengeance—humbles the 
other party to its own satisfaction—is over- 
come or exhausted itself, or, as is more fre- 
quently the case, both parties, alike wearied, 
after this bloody prelude, begin to think of 
settling their difference by a mode which, 
since it involves reason and argument, bears 
indeed some analogy to the proceedings of 
the law. 

I am not unmindful that there is something 
termed the laws of war, which undoubtedly 
have had an influence to diminish its fre- 
quency, and to mitigate its savage ferocity. 
But what are these laws? How very general 
in their terms! As for example: “ War 
must never be declared until all other means 
of redress have been faithfully tried.” “War 
may be declared, when necessary for self-de- 
fence.” “Each party should do the other 
the least possible injury consistent with the 
object it seeks.” How much are such laws 
worth? And what are others worth, though 
more definite, when it is optional with the 
parties whether they will obey them or not? 
The truth is, as nations advance in civiliza- 
tion, the naked deformity of war assumes 
necessarily some covering of decency, and 
requires even the illusions of equipage, mu- 
sic, and parade, to render it tolerable—at 
least, to render it pleasing. 

Unhappily for the idea of war as a mode 
of judicial redress, the terms which designate 
the parties imply neither complaint of injury, 
nor vindication. 


the vocabulary of man—ENEMIES. 
and defendant—accuser and accused—prose- 
cutor and prosecuted—criminal, felon, con- 
vict,—all imply wrong, real or supposed ; but 
this word, enemy, what does it imply but the 
malignity of human passion? War analogous 
to judicial redress ! 
and gallantry of him who executes the whole- 
some sentence of the law? What title of ho- 
nour dignifies his office 
of patriotism greet the completion of his task? 
Champion of his country! protector of the 
fair !—who applies to him names like these ? 








One name is common to 


them both, and that the most odious name in| them fools to turn Quakers, and resolved he 
Plaintiff; would not be like them in that; nor did they 


Where are the chivalry 


What ascriptions 


Whatever, then, war may be, let us not 


look to judicial proceedings, under the civil 


law, for its counterpart. Let us seek its 
image elsewhere. It is a mode of redress- 
ing wrongs, such as finds no parallel within 


any nation which acknowledges the suprema- 
cy of law. Within any? 


Our ears and eyes 
have of late been daily saluted with reports 
of law giving place to violence, malice, and 
bloodshed, till, in one nation, such a practice 
does prevail. In America, life and property 
are beginning to be held by a tenure precari- 
ous as the whim of an inflammable and capri- 
cious mob. <n the polluted cellar, or the 
desecrated hall, the absent is pronounced 
guilty by a Commrrrer, unheard, and with- 
out defence. The instruments of execution 
are put into the hands of the rabble, and, as 
if to mock at all right, the victim is told, on 
his way to the gibbet, that “ this committe 
have not TIME to wait on any person for evi- 
dence.” 


For ‘‘ The Friend."* 


Bright example of dedication in humble life. 


In the writings of our early Friends, as 
well as those of more recent date, we find 
many instructive circumstances recorded, re- 
specting those who gave up, to follow the 
leadings of truth, even through many out- 
ward difficulties, and much persecution and 
trial; some of these, possessing but little 
outward substance, yet being rich in faith, 
were made willing to spend their little ald, 
in the service of their Lord and Master, and 
not loving any thing im this world, nor even 
life itself, in comparison of Him, have in the 
end been made more than conquerors, through 
Him who first loved them. 

In the life of Thomas Gough, lately repub- 
lished at Lindfield, England, we have an ac- 
count of a religious visit, which he performed 


in Wales in the year 1742, in the course of 


which, being at the house of John Goodwin, 
he relates as follows :-— 

“ John told me that his father and mother 
were both convinced of the truth, about the 
same time, and received it in the love of it; 
at that time his father was clerk of the pa- 
rish, and master of the free school thereof, 
but upon joining with Friends, and giving up 
faithfully to divine conviction, he was turned 
out of both these places, and obliged to have 
recourse to hard labour, wherein his mother 
heartily joined ; but himself, their eldest 















offer any compulsion to him therein; but their 
prayers, put up to the Lord for him, were 
manifestly answered, and they had in their 
son the comfort they desired. At this time, 
Friends were grown numerous in Wales, but 
soon after, upon the encouragement given by 
William Penn, most of the Friends in some 
parts of this principality removed and settled 
in Pennsylvania; among these were John’s 
father and mother, with most of their child- 
ren. From inclination he would have re- 
moved with them, but a higher power direct- 
ed his stay in his native land, and to that he 
gave up father, and mothef, and every thing. 
This good man recounted to me the great 
favours of the Lord to him, all along to that 
day, to the following purport : 

‘“** When the Lord pointed out poor Wales 
as a field of labour for me, he promised that 
if 1 was faithful to him in it, he would be 
with me, and favour me therein; and now, I 
have in my heart a testimony for him in my 
old age, that he hath abundantly made good 
his promise to me, both outwardly ,and in- 
wardly, far beyond what, at that day, I could 
ever have expected ;’ which favours, in divers 
respects he related to me, in a very edifying 
thankful frame of mind. Speaking of his 
wife, in particular, he related how the Lord, 
whom they loved and served, joined them to- 
gether, adding, ‘I think I may say, if ever 
man in the world got his right wife, I got 
mine.” He lived and maintained his family 
on a farm of four pounds a year, but at length 
had purchased and improved it, so that at that 
time he reckoned it worth six pounds a year. 
The first journey he travelled in the ministry 
being to visit Friends through Wales, he had 
then of clear money above forty shillings, and 
he was free to spend it if there was occasion 
in the Lord’s service, ktiowing that He could 
give him, or enable him to get more. The 
first time he entertained travelling Friends, 
(most of that meeting having removed to 
Pennsylvania,) he had but one bed, which he 
left to them, he and his wife taking up their 
lodgings in a stable. Divers have been con- 
vinced through his ministry, and I have 
esteemed him one of the principal worthies of 
our age.” 

On the preceding, James Gough makes these 
interesting and instructive remarks :— 
foregoing narrative of this worthy elder was 
edifying and profitable to me, not only at the 
time, but frequently since, in the review and 
recollection thereof, and I thought it worthy 
of recital, as conveying profitable instruction 
to every class of readers, whether of high or 
low degree; to the former, a les#on of in- 
struction how humbly thankful they ought to 
be to the gracious Giver of all good things, 
for his extensive boynty to them; when they 
consider this truly good man in circumstances 
we should reckon mean indeed, living suitable 
to his circumstances, and bearing a lively and 
grateful testimony to the goodness, mercy, 
and truth of the Lord in his gracious dealings 
with him. Also, when he dedicated his little 


child, then well grown toward the state of|all (in faith) to his Lord’s service, doth he 
youth, not understanding their case, thought | not, in the silent and reaching language of 
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THE FRIEND. 


— 


example, convey this intelligence to thy soul, 
who art blessed with abundance? ‘go thou 
and do likewise.’ ‘Honour the Lord with 
thy substance, and the first fruits of all thy 
increase.’ ‘ Love mercy, and walk humbly 
with thy God ;’ deeply pondering in thy heart 
‘how much owest thou to the Lord.’ 

“ And those of low circumstances from 
hence may learn, that happiness is confined 


to no station in this life, but is the result of 


observing the law of God in the inward 
parts, being, as it prescribes, content with 
the things which we have, not minding high 
things, but reducing our desires to the level 
of our station in life, that so we may fill it 


with propriety, and-act our parts well ; if we) 


thus walk by the unerring rule of truth, 
though we be esteemed poor in this world we 
shall be rich in faith, and with this worthy 
man, enjoy in the obscurity of the humble 
cottage, what palaces too seldom afford, solid 
content, the consolation of a conscience void 
of offence, and in reward of well-doing, ‘ the 


peace of God, that passeth the understandings 
of men.’ The most splendid and extensive 
earthly possessions, when laid in the balance 
against durable possessions like these, are in- 


deed as nothing, and lighter than vanity.” 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


A committee of the late legislature of 
Maine, made a detailed report to that body 
last winter against capital punishment. We 
subjoin the conclusion of their report and the 


law consequently passed. 


In conclusion, your committee would re- 
mark, that the investigation of the subject 
has resulted in a thorough conviction in their 
minds, of the truth of the following proposi- 


tions :— 


ist.—Capital punishments are not enjoined 
upon us im Scripture, so as to impose an obli- 


gation for their contifuance. 


2d.—The spirit of the gospel most clearly 
forbids the iufliction of any punishment having 


its foundation in a spirit of revenge. 


3d.—Government has no moral right to 
take life, unless it be very clear that the 


public safety imperiously demands it. 


4th.—The public safety in this state does 
























and personal, and the same shall be treated, be dis- 
posed of, and descend, in all respects as if his actual 
death had taken place on the day when he was con. 
victed as aforesaid; and all power and authority of 
whatever nature, which he might lawfully have, or 
exercise over any other person or persons, shall, from 
and after his conviction as aforesaid, cease and deter- 
mine as if he were dead, 

We remember that among the arguments 
in favour of substituting imprisonment for 
death, was one which appeared to have great 
weight, viz. that it allowed time to correct 
the verdict of the jury and the sentence of 
the court, if it should appear that the prisoner 
had been unjustly condemned, as has repeat- 
edly been the case.—From a late paper. 


THE FRIEND. 








On more than one occasion we have refered 
to or made quotations from the “ American 
Advocate of Peace,’’ a quarterly publication, 
edited and printed at Hartford, Connecticut, 
a publication which in consideration of the 
ability, intelligence, and spirit with which it 
is sustained, we could wish was more exten- 
sively patronised by members of our Society 
than it is. The fifth and sixth numbers con- 
tain several excellent articles, from which we 
designed to make extracts as we found room. 


entire into our present number—the “ Analo- 


contains. 


One of those we have been induced to transfer 


gy between War and Judicial Redress.” The 
contrast is drawn with discriminative force and 
perspicuity, and the beautiful exhibition of the 
system of jurisprudence as now established, 
will of itself repay attention. Although the 
closing paragraph be not an essential part of 
the discussion, it is lamentably true there is 
too much occasion for the keen rebuke it 
















In the account we gave, of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, allusion was made to its de- 
claration in regard to the “Beacon.” We 
have since been furnished with a copy of the 
printed extracts from the minutes of that 
meeting, from which is derived the following: 

“The minutes of the Meeting for Suffer- 


not demand the taking of life in time of peace, 
and hence we have no moral right to do it. 
STATE OF MAINE. 


In the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-five. 


An Additional Act, providing for the punishment of 
certain crimes, and for the prevention thereof. 

Section 1.—Be it enacted by the senate and house 
of representatives, in legislature assembled, That the 
laws of the state providing for the capital punishment 
of certaif descriptions of offenders, be and hereby are 
so altered as to substitute, in lieu of said punishment 
by death, confinement to hard labour for life in the 
State Prison. 

Section 2.—Be it further enacted, That when any 
person shall hereafter be convicted of any crime pun- 
ishable with imprisonment for life, all contracts of 
whatever nature to which the person so convicted 
shall be a party, shall be affected, changed, or annull- 
ed, in the same manner as they severally would have 
been by the death of the person so convicted. The 
bonds of matrimony between the husband and the 
wife as the case may be, and the person so convicted, 
shall bo dissolved; the person so convicted shall cease 
to have any title to, or interest in his own estate real 








ings for the past year were produced, read, 
and approved. ‘The attention of the yearly 
meeting having been especially directed to 
that part of the said minutes which relates to 
a late work, entitled ‘A Beacon to the So- 
ciety of Friends; and the meeting feeling 
full unity therewith, directs that the declara- 
tion of disunity with the said publication, as 
prepared and spread on its minutes, be em- 
braced in the extracts of the present year 
from the minutes of this meeting. 


“ Minute of the Meeting for Sufferings. 


“This meeting being exercised under a 
sense of the dangers that may result from 
the circulation of unsound views among our 


unity with a work recently published, entitled 
* A Beacon to the Society of Friends,’ as con- 
taining sentiments opposed to our long known 
and established principles, in relation to wor- 
chip, the immediate teachings and guidance 








members, believes it right to declare its dis- 


of the Holy Spirit ; and other points of Chris- 
tian doctrine. 

“ Our Society has ever held that the ‘ Grace 
of God which bringeth salvation, hath ap- 
peared to all men;’ that the worship which 
the Most High accepts, proceeds from hearts 
prepared under the operation of his own Spi- 
rit ; that in the exercise of the gospel ministry, 
the fresh, immediate quickening of the word 
of life must be experienced, and that no acts 
or performances, originating in the will of 
man, can promote our religious advancement. 

“ We have always fully believed in the di- 
vinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, in the au- 
thenticity and divine authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, and that ‘ they were given by in- 
spiration of God, and are profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness; that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works ;’ and that they ‘ are able to make 
wise unto salvation, through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus.’ But thus to experience their 
efficacy, we must come under the influence 
of that spirit from whence they proceeded, 
that walking in the light, we may have fel- 
lowship one with another, and witness the 
blood of Jesus Christ to cleanse us from all 
sin. 

“* We tenderly warn our members, and par- 
ticularly the young and inexperienced, against 
the evil tendency of publications which are 
calculated to weaken their faith in the funda- 
mental principles of the Christian religion. 
Let us in humility keep to the ground of our 
religious profession. Let us seek to know 
the cross of Christ to crucify us to the world, 
and be engaged to follow the leadings of the 
Captain of our salvation. Then shall we hold 
fast the form of sound words, be prepared on 
suitable occasions, when rightly led thereto, 
to contend earnestly for the faith once de- 
livered to the saints, and living in the holy 
preserving fear of the Lord, be enabled to 
‘adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all 
things.’ ” 


It will be admitted, we think, that the 
* remarkable dream” has lost nothing of its 
interest in the poetical version which we pre- 
sent to-day. We should be pleased to have 
more of the author’s produetions. 


L. M. H. in our next. 

Erratum.—In the lines on the death of G. 
T. Hopkins, page 56, second line, for at read 
as. The error was noticed ard corrected in 
part of the impression. 


The committee appointed to the care of 
the boarding school at West-town, will meet 
in Philadelphia, on sixth day, the 11th of 
next month, at three o’clock, Pp. m. 


Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 
Philad. 11th mo. 28th, 1835. 


Marariep, at Friends’ meeting, Cropwell, Now Jer- 
sey, on fifth day, the 12th instant, Witisam Jessup, of 
Evesham, to Mary, daughter of John Roberts, of the 
former place. 
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